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BEATI POSSIDENTES ITHAKISTAE 
By a. Shewan 

The question here proposed is: On whom does the burden of 
proof he in the Leukas-Ithaka dispute ? 

In attempting an answer I am forced to introduce what Professor 
Piatt once described as that "accursed Homeric Question," for I go 
back to the Catalogue of the Ships, a document which is by some 
Ithakists and most Leukadists rejected as an addition to the Iliad. 
It is admitted by Dorpfeld himself and his supporters generally that 
in the Catalogue Ithaka is Thiaki, but then they say that the Cata- 
logue is late. That has not been proved. Dr. Leaf's great attack 
on it, splendidly misdescribed, as it seems to me, in JHS, XXXVI, 
103, as "an extraordinary masterpiece of destructive criticism," has 
not taken us any farther. I have given reasons for this belief and 
shall have more to urge. Briefly, his case, so far as it is new, is three- 
fold, based on alleged malfeasance by the "Cataloguer" with regard 
to the dominions of Odysseus, Agamemnon, and Peleus.^ For the 
first Dr. Leaf requires the Leukas-Ithaka hypothesis, and few will 
grant him that this has been established. For the second he requires 
that Mycenaean Corinth should disappear. This involves (1) the 
arbitrary and unconscionable excision of a passage from the Iliad, 
(2) that Mycenaean remains not only have not yet been, but never 
can be, found at Corinth,^ and (3) that there was no intercourse 
between Greece and the West in Mycenaean days. None of these 
things can be conceded. As to the dominion of Peleus, see CR, XXX 
184 ff . The attack is at this point extremely feeble. It would be 
diflicult, in these better days for Homeric criticism, to find a parallel 
to the boldness of that repeated "of course" on p. 116 of Homer 
and History. 

This being so, we may adhere to the position, established in 
supersession of the old Niesian doctrine by Mr. Allen in a series of 

• I might add his rejection of the Assembly at Aulis. On that point see CR, 
XXX, 17 ff. 

' As to this confident prophecy see, besides the reference in CR, XXX, 81, 
Mr. Allinson in Am. Jour. Phil., 1916, p. 214. 
[Classicai. Philologt XII, April, 1917] 132 
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learned and exhaustive papers, and wonderfully confirmed by Mr. 
M. S. Thompson's demonstration of the correspondence of the con- 
tents of the Catalogue with the Mycenaean world, that the document 
is pre-Dorian. To that early world the island we know today as 
Thiaki was known as Ithaka, and this name^ has clung to it ever 
since, except possibly during, and in spite of, short periods in the 
Middle Ages when the island was deserted. There is no ground in 
history or tradition for believing that it ever had any other name. 
It is confirmed by allusions in classical writers, to whom Leukas was 
Leukas, and coins and inscriptions are said to agree. And the island 
was believed by antiquity to be the Homeric Ithaka, and the home 
of its greatest hero. On that point also there is no trace in history 
or tradition of any other belief or of any doubt, and especially there 
is no hint of a Leukadian Odysseus. All this has been repeatedly 
affirmed in the course of the controversy, and I have not seen it 
questioned. If grounds for questioning it exist, let them be stated. 
Dorpfeld's own words on the point are, "For nearly three millennia 
Thiaki passed for the home of Odysseus and for the Ithaka of Homer. 
Neither in antiquity nor at the present day has this title of honour 
been seriously disputed." 

The only doubt has been as to the extent of the poet's acquaint- 
ance with the island. The terms in which he describes its position 
in the sea and relatively to other land (though no worse,^ it is said, 
than Caesar's in regard to Britain), and the positions of certain 
places in or near it, have given rise to different opinions. Some — as 
le grand her^siarque Hercher, who spent one day in Thiaki, confining 
himself to the limited central portion; who was, as Menge has shown, 
a very inaccurate observer; and whose Phantasieinsel has been 
rejected even by the Leukadists' — have gone so far as to deny that 
the poet had any personal knowledge of the island, but these extremists 
are a small minority. Others have reconciled to their own satisfaction 

1 The only attempt, apparently, to explain the name makes it Semitic, =lTiK7) 
= Utica=colonia. Compare Olshausen in Rhein. Mils., N.F., VIII, 329, note. The 
island would be a Phoenician settlement. In that connection one recalls Gladstone's 
paper on "The Phoenician Affinities of Ithaca" (Nineteenth Century, August, 1889). 

' I might now say, "not nearly so bad as." For since this paper was complete 
I have read what Professor Merrill says in CJ, XII, 88 ff. 

' He treated Troy from the same standpoint, and who regards his views now ? 
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the discrepancies which have been discovered — here as everywhere 
else in the poems — and have found the whole account consistent. 
Others, again, are indifferent to the apparent discrepancies, and 
that for three reasons: Iftrst, there is a mass of agreement between 
the poet's account and actuality that far outweighs the jtitKpds avo- 
fwt6Tr]Tas, and, as Professor Jevons has remarked in another connec- 
tion, the agreement has to be accounted for as well as the difference. 
Homer and the tradition are confirmed inter alia by such broad 
features as the mountains, the ports, the agricultural regions, and 
the names Thiaki, Polls, Asteria, Zant6, Sam6, Leukas Petr6, and 
even Koraka, Platythria, and Polyktorion. Secondly, they recog- 
nize, as even Hercher and some Leukadists do, the old epic poet's 
right to take some freedom with topography for the purposes of the 
action of the poem, and decline to demand from him the consistency 
and exactitude due from a modern historian or surveyor. They 
think that Cauer strikes the via media when he says that it is "as 
wrong to regard all as pure invention as to hold all real and historical." 
He who objects to such latitude and requires exact correspondence of 
Dichtung und Wahrheit must do so in the face of the extraordinary 
liberties and inaccuracies which have been discovered in poems and 
stories of all ages. Lilienstern asks if a good knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of the Scottish Highlands is to be obtained from Scott's 
romances. I cannot say, but I recall the fact that the novelist does 
on one occasion, though not certainly as a regular practice, make the 
sun set in the sea to the east of Scotland. Such an objector must, 
to confine ourselves to Homer, give up Hissarlik, for there are points 
in the description of Ilios in the Iliad which make the identification 
impossible. And, thirdly, the changes that three thousand years may 
have wrought in the terrain are not to be neglected. A mountainous 
island, forest-clad and with abundant rainfall, will of course be well 
watered, but it is absurd to expect it to be wasserreich and still 0ov- 
/36tos' when the slopes have been denuded of all means of water 
storage. Milk and honey will be scarce there as in many other parts 
of the earth that have suffered from human folly. In three thousand 

> BSrard's (unmetrical ?) amendment o-ujSiros is not required. Anyone who has 
had experience of cattle in hill forests knows they can thrive there. For one thing, 
they do not live by grass alone. 
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years Arethusa might degenerate into a "dirty pool" (though five 
hundred head of cattle are watered at it daily even now in summer), 
and bees might be allowed to change their quarters without severe 
remark. Hissarlik is Ilios though Scamander has changed his bed 
and a hot spring has vanished like the Ithakan bees. 

But all this is beside the immediate point, which is that through 
and in spite of all the discussions and their different results, one thing 
has remained unaffected, the traditional belief that the island which 
has so long borne the name of Ithaka is the one that was to Homer 
the seat of Odysseus. Here, one would think, is a good basis in tra- 
dition; here we have surely vox totius antiquitatis, and here historia 
loquitur. These are the phrases used by Wolf to describe the tradi- 
tion about Pisistratus and Homer, a tradition which cannot be taken 
beyond the age of Cicero. Yet, comparatively recent as it is, it has 
been accepted by many minds without hesitation in favor of a German 
theory. But when a vastly older and stronger tradition tells against 
another German theory, ah, c'est diffirent. And yet in these latter 
days the respect paid to tradition has greatly increased. Mere iso- 
lated stories or scraps of gossip have real value for inquirers. The 
story of the fountain Hypereia is about the only matter worth regard- 
ing in Dr. Leaf's reconstitution of the dominion of Peleus. An 
Odyssean theory is much helped by the tale in Pausanias about the 
outcast wanton, Penelope. Instances might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. Das gute Recht der Tradition is more generally recognized 
than formerly, though certainly it is still abused. 

We are now to reject this ancient tradition and accept Leukas as 
Homer's Ithaka. It cannot be; the difficulties are too great. I am 
not going to write another account of the controversy, but merely 
to do for Leukas what Dr. Leaf has done on a very small scale for 
Thiaki. I shall confine myself to enumerating — ^it must be with 
inconvenient brevity — the chief points of objection to Dorpfeld'ri 
theory. They are, of course, nearly all collected from the literature 
of the subject. Some are fatal, some are not of great weight, but 
all point to one conclusion. 

1. Leukas is too big to be the Homeric Ithaka, which supplies only 
twelve ships for Troy (and this, be it observed, not according to the 
unscrupulous "Cataloguer" only) and twelve wooers. Its whole 
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population (T&vTes \(wi) could hardly have been settled in "one city" 
by the accommodating Menelaos (5 176). 

2. Easy communication with the mainland is one of Dorpfeld's 
strong points. Yet no wooers are attracted thence. 

3. The Homeric epithets do not suit. Leukas would be badly 
described as d/i^iaXos.* It could not be said to be not eupeia. To 
say it is "above all the islands" not iTirriKaTos and without Spofios or 
"Keifjuiiv is absurd. Epithets of the rp-qxela type are not appropriate, 
while they admittedly fit Thiaki perfectly. Negatively, the absence 
of reference to the great white cliffs of Leukas is passing strange. 

4. aix<i>i bk vrjaoi k.t.X. does not apply, whichever meaning we give 
the adverb, for Leukas has no island to the north or the west. 

5. fieroinffde in j' 241 appears to mean "westwards" (Monro) or, 
more accurately perhaps, "to the northwest." Was Athen6 referring 
to Italy ? There is no other land west or northwest of Leukas. 

6. The AevKas liiTpt} of o) 11, now held by most authorities, 
Dorpfeld included, to be Cape Dukato, in Leukas, cannot, as his 
supporter Reissinger admits, be in Homer's Ithaka. 

7. The sun rises to Homer's Ithaka "from the streams of 
Ocean." The expression does not suit Leukas, which lies west of 
an inclosed bay. 

8. If x^ttjuaXi? in its ordinary sense be difficult of Thiaki, it is 
impossible of Leukas. Michael has shown that Dorpfeld's conclu- 
sion based on k 194 ff . is absolutely untenable. 

9. TravwrepTaTT), the Leukadists' claim, must be takenas = "farthest 
up in the sea of all." But that cannot be regarded as certain on an 
examination of the Homeric uses of irSs, simple and compounded. 
"Very far up in the sea" may be the meaning.^ But let them trans- 
late as they desire. They are in no way advantaged. The sentence 
in which the word occurs runs: 

avTrj 8« )(6aii.aXrj TravmrepTdTr) av oXL Keirat 
TTjOos ^6<j>ov, al Se t' 3.v€v0€ ■n-pos riS> t' yiXiov t€. 

1 If the special meaning of the word, based by Michael and others on its applica- 
tion to Lemnos and Corinth, be accepted, the argument is much stronger. 

' The only authority, so far as I can discover, who makes this point is Gandar in 
his excellent De Ulyssis Ithaca (Paris, 1854), pp. 11 f., and note. He notices there 
the ToWal of 1 23. The Homeric uses of iroXiij correspond in variety to those of iroj. 
There is nothing to be found about these in the books, I think. 
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The "all" the Leukadists insist on is described by this sentence, and 
is Ithaka plus a number of islands east of it, and the sentence says 
Ithaka is farthest up of this group of islands irpds ^64>ov, and that suits 
Thiaki as well as Leukas. So whether the whole passage describing 
Ithaka was badly written originally, or whether it has been doctored 
since, or whether only the line AovXix^" i"* 2d;uij re /cat uXijecrcra 
ZoLKwdos (which recurs three times) has been inserted by someone who 
thought the three islands named were those referred to by woWal, 
matters not a jot. iravvTre prkrii is defined by the sentence in which 
it occurs, and fits Thiaki admirably. 

10. S.vevde, used of the "many islands," must mean "at a dis- 
tance." It cannot mean merely "apart," "separate," for any island 
can be so described. The word thus does not apply to Leukas, while 
it suits Thiaki perfectly. 

11. The distance from what is now known to be the Homeric 
Pylos to Leukas is nearly half as great again as the distance from 
Pylos to the irpoyrr] aKTrj of Thiaki at S. Andrea, and is an impossible 
trip for a Homeric ship in one night. We know how fatal an hour 
or a mile is to the topography of Thiaki. 

12. Dorpfeld argues that the ferrying of flocks and herds for pas- 
ture to the mainland from Thiaki is unthinkable. As a matter of 
fact they are regularly ferried over in large numbers at the present 
day, and the Archduke Ludwig Salvator asserts that such ferrying is 
extremely common in the Greek islands and in Dalmatia. It is 
nowhere stated in the Odyssey, as some assume, that supplies were 
ferried across daily. 

13. Why should Noemon or anyone else take horses or cattle out 
of Leukas with its square miles of pasture, which at the present day 
support a thousand horses, not to mention cattle ? But, if it was 
necessary, was there no pasture to be had inland from Leukas ? Was 
the best resource a sixty-mile journey by sea to Elis ? 

14. Antinoos threatens to cast Iros "into a black ship and send 
him to the mainland." Is the contemplated voyage simply the short 
trip in the ferry ? 

15. Dorpfeld has to force the remark, ov (ikv ykp ri ere ire^dv dto/jiai. 
ivdSid' iKiaBai, in a question to a newcomer, out of the meaning univer- 
sally given to it. Paulatos quotes similar small jokes in exactly the 
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same circumstances as current at the present day, and others give 
parallels in German. The acme of absurdity is surely reached when it 
is suggested by Goessler that a man who comes by a ferry can be said to 
come on foot, because " a ferry is the primitive substitute for a bridge !" 

The first part of the question, as to the ship and sailors that 
brought the newcomer, shows that the alternative of a ferry was not 
present to the questioner's mind. 

The remark itself should be interpreted with reference to X 158 f ., 
where Odysseus' mother tells him that the stream of Ocean is not to 
be crossed on foot; you must have a ship. 

16. In S 635 the word used for a trip to Elis is ha^iiyavai. The 
uses of this verb suggest that it is used more appropriately of the open 
stretch between Thiaki and Elis than of the partly island-strewn sea 
between Leukas and Elis. 

17. \n V 274 ff. a ship making for Pylos or Elis is driven by a 
storm to a haven in Ithaka. Is Thiaki, or Leukas, much farther to 
the north, the more likely to be meant ? 

18. The soi-disant beggar tells that Odysseus is in Thesprotia, 
which adjoins Leukas. The reception of the news is hardly what one 
would expect if the long-lost hero were only a few miles away with 
no sea to speak of between. 

19. The port of Ithaka is irokvPevdrjs, which has hitherto meant 
to commentators, "with very deep water." So for Chrys6 (Leaf's 
Troy, pp. 223 ff.). The port selected in Leukas has shallow water, so 
'Kiixrjv TToXv^evdris is to mean in future ein tief sich ins Land erstreckender 
(or hineinspringender, Riiter) Hafen! 

20. Similarly iKdLS vqaoiv has been expanded into Zwischen den 
Inseln durch, aberfern von ihnen. This was when Telemachus' return 
by a route west of Cefalonia — as actually propounded at first by 
Dorpfeld and still maintained by his henchman Goessler — ^was seen 
to be absurd. The difficulty was cleared by excision in the early 
part of o. Reproached with this, Dorpfeld replied that he did not 
make away with the passage, he only used the athetesis of others. 
No animus furandi there! For Dr. Leaf's entirely new interpreta- 
tion of e/cAs vqcruiv, see GR, XXX, 82. 

21. The Homeric Asteris is now said to be Arkoudi, an island 
northeast of the northern prong of Thiaki. Let anyone look at a 
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good official map, such as that on p. 419 of B^rard's second volume 
or Murray's Handy Map, and say if Arkoudi can be said to be "in a 
strait" between Thiaki and Leukas. The description is quite impos- 
sible. The so-called strait is surely the only strait in existence that 
is actually broader than it is long! 

22. This has led to strange wobbling — Zikzakpolitik the Germans 
call it — with regard to the meaning of Topdfi6s. See JHS, XXXIV, 
231 f. It is more than wobbling; it is the wriggling of a worm 
impaled. 

23. However we may render Xiju^pej ci.fi4>i8vfU)i,, Arkoudi cannot 
show them. Professor Manly settled that. The spit of land does 
not form "havens." 

24. Dorpfeld would now bring Telemachus past Arkoudi to his 
certain destruction, and this whether the young man was making 
for Vasiliki (Dorpfeld's first choice, abandoned when it was seen that 
it could not be described as 'Id&Kr)s irfxisTtj inKri}), or Skydi (his second), 
or S3rvota (his supporter Gallina's). Athen6 must have been tempt- 
ing Telemachus to his undoing, as she once did Hector. But this will 
no doubt be explained as the result of the incorporation of a parallel 
version by a "faker" or "harmonizer." 

25. A ship going to Thiaki from Thesprotia (f 339) would sail far 
from land; one bound for Leukas would sail down the coast. 

26. There is admittedly no evidence that Leukas was ever known 
as Ithaka. Proof, it will be said, is impossible. That may be the 
misfortune and not the fault of the Leukadists, but all the same it is 
eternally fatal. Dorpfeld cannot, a Quarterly Reviewer says, "get 
over the difficulty that the name of Leukas was Leukas and the name 
of Ithaka was Ithaka." The Corinthians, when occupying Leukas, 
did not apparently recall the old name or the glorious connection 
with the most famous hero in the Greek tradition. Often as Thucy- 
dides mentions Leukas, there is no hint of a splendid heroic past. 

27. And there is not, admittedly, any evidence of a Dorian thrust 
to account for the ejection of the people of Leukas (then Ithaka) into 
Thiaki (then Sam6). It is a mere guess to provide an essential link. 
Vielleicht von den Dorern vertrieben, Dorpfeld says, and so the change 
of name erkldrt sich sehr einfach. Very simply indeed, by arbitrarily 
adding to the tradition to help out a hypothesis, instead of basing 
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one's hypothesis on the tradition we have. It does simplify matters 
to assume Volker-, Namen-, and Sagenverschiebungen as one requires 
them. Well may Engel ask, " Is such a method of proof permissible 
to a scientific authority ? " 

28. We are to suppose that the fugitives overpowered the folk of 
Thiaki (Sam6) and gave their country's name (Ithaka) to it, and that 
its people In turn transferred themselves and their island's name 
(Sam6) to the far larger island of Cefalonia (then Doulichion), which 
they, though certainly iravpoi KeKOKco^uewt, were able to conquer. It 
is assumption on assumption. Was ever such a "General Post" 
assumed in order to complete a hypothesis ? 

29. And it involves real difl&culty. The original Ithakans, dis- 
possessed of the large and fertile Leukas, are content to settle in the 
far smaller and, by comparison, barren and unattractive Thiaki, and 
only a few miles from their Dorian enemies. Yet farther away was 
Zakynthus, which, as Mr. Hogarth tells us, "for native riches bears 
the palm." They could not have known of it, or it had not yet been 
upheaved from the depths. 

30. The swampy ground of Nidri, where Dorpfeld places the 
capital of Ithaka, is said to be the worst site possible for a royal seat. 
The ancient burg — outside Crete — was usually on a height. The 
remains discovered suggest to Engel the establishment of a pre- 
Mycenaean horse breeder, who would be in his element there, like 
his confreres of the marshes of the Argolic Plain. 

31. The capital of the Homeric Ithaka was evidently close to the 
sea, and not so far from it as Nidri is. 

32. In the end of |8 and in 5 780 S. a ship leaves the port of 
Ithaka. If that was Vlicho, we should expect to hear that she first 
went north up the two or three miles of the Vlicho inlet before turn- 
ing south on what was certainly a nasty bit of navigation by night 
through a group of islands. There is nothing of the sort, and (rrrja-e 
S' hr' effxa.TL'S 'Xitxivos (/3 391) cannot be forced to serve as a substitute 
for it. 

33. Rheithron is still sadly to seek in the Leukadist scheme. 

34. It does not appear that Dorpfeld has ever tried to prove that 
the Homeric descriptions fit the localities in Leukas. He simply says, 
"I put the capital here and Eumaeus there," and so on, and is then 
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functus officio. But his Zikzakpolitik here, as exhibited by Gustav 
Lang, is remarkable, and Engel, after visiting and traversing Leukas, 
declares that "not a single feature of the Homeric descriptions of 
Ithaka corresponds with Leukadian actuality." 

35. And finally, the supporters of the new theory have to assume 
that parts of the poems, such as the Catalogue, the "Continuation" 
of the Odyssey, and the Telemachy, have been proved to be late and 
negligible, just as argument requires, and are far from agreeing among 
themselves. The procedure facilitates the elaboration of hypotheses, 
but also renders them abortive. 

To Dorpfeld "Homer is a realist," and the poems display 
"descriptions of actuality in every sphere," descriptions depending 
on a "sure knowledge of localities." How then, in face of the diffi- 
culties enumerated above, can he say that Homer was describing 
Leukas ? We cannot, for such a bundle of contradictions, impossi- 
bilities, and evasions, bound together only by his " I know and I can 
prove it " — the sophist's biiffKtfifiai iraXai — give up the tradition of 
three thousand years. But for his pertinacity and the facts that the 
hypothesis pertains to the Homeric sphere, in which anyone may do 
all that does not become a man, it would have been laughed out of 
court long ago. It has obtained some support, but far greater rea- 
soned opposition, and as Beloch says, steht vollstandig in der Luft. 

The Leukadist's reply is a tu quoque. The Ithakist, he says, 
admits difficulties in his own case, which he seeks to brush aside, as 
he cannot cure them, by deprecating a too rigid interpretation of the 
incidents in an epic narrative. The Ithakist must allow liberties with 
regard to Leukas, if they are to be claimed for Thiaki. 

That is a fair reply. What then should be the next step? I 
venture to suggest one. The course which the Ithakan controversy 
has pursued during the last hundred years has for several reasons 
been unsatisfactory. I will not lengthen this paper by describing 
these reasons here. I will only say that in the literature of the sub- 
ject there is now one serious need, and that is of a comprehensive 
up-to-date statement of the weaknesses of the Thiaki case. We want 
it in English. We have it in German in Hercher's treatise, but that 
was written just fifty years ago, and his arguments have been demol- 
ished over and over again by set replies in his own country. The 
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thing requires to be done afresh. It has recently been said that not 
a single Ithakan site described in the Odyssey can be identified. A 
justification in detail of that assertion will help to a solution by giving 
us the desiderated statement of the infirmities of the Thiaki case. 
Those who are interested will then be in a better position to compare 
the opposing beliefs. Of the possible result of the comparison I will 
at this stage merely say this, that, if it leaves only an equality of 
difiiculty, the tradition will stand, sufficient in itself, on the side of 
Thiaki. I adhere to Professor Manly's view that, " until some better 
claimant than either [Thiaki or Leukas] is produced, the traditional 
view, unbroken through recorded history, must be maintained." 
Till then, beati possidentes Ithakistae. They need no new hypothesis. 
The tradition is enough, and the burden is heavy on him who would 
subvert it. 

St. Andrews 



